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More New Magazines 

From here and there come tiny leaflets of local verse 
— for instance, The Bard, from Dallas, Texas; and The 
Poet's Scroll from Sherwood, Oklahoma. No strong 
evidence of genius in these, but they represent each a 
group and an aspiration. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE P. S. A. 

To the Editor: Please let me say a word as to your 
correspondent's report of the P. S. A. annual dinner. 

She begins with an interested reference to other dinners 
— banquets of Shoe-lace and Ribbon Manufacturers, 
Flower and Feather Manufacturers — which may have 
been held that evening at the Hotel Astor and which 
might have appealed to the avowed Rabelaisian taste of 
your reporter more than did the dinner which she attended. 
The poets were "decorous", she complains, they were 
"all in standardized evening array." So, as far as I 
could observe, in spite of her having written verse, was 
your reporter. 

She follows with a saucily lackadaisical account of the 
program, some of it accurate. The gist of the remarks 
that bored her was very much akin to the gist of the 
leading editorial in the April Poetry: "Local loyalties 
are turning with deep enthusiasm toward the arts." 
She would evidently prefer a clever monopoly — perhaps 
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in Chicago. She missed the deliberate intimation of the 
evening. Some of us realize that New York is quite 
as provincial as Chicago; and the Executive Committee 
deferred at the January dinner, all along the line, to 
speakers from the other provinces. 

She instances with relish Miss Lowell's challenge to 
the Society. Miss Lowell, a critic who has quaintly 
and ably won for herself the right to be blunt, assumed 
an absence of "sharp clash" and "critical emotional 
insight" from the Society's meetings and announced her 
preference, as one often does, for her own judgments and 
methods of expression. Miss Lowell was largely wrong 
in her assumption. Her "clash", this time, was rather 
flat than sharp, for the reason that she was recklessly 
judging, by meetings of other poetry groups, the regular 
sessions of the P. S. A., where there has certainly been 
more "sharp clash" than at any smaller contemporary 
gatherings of poets anywhere, whether public or private. 
As to "critical emotional insight", it is easier to talk 
about than to exhibit, especially at a dinner. 

Miss Dudley concedes "an hour of values contempla- 
tive and exciting." That seems to me a fair ratio in a 
professional program. She complains of "four hours 
of futility." During two of those hours, she and the 
"army captain" she mentions were free to contribute 
at their own table whatever they desired of Rabelaisian 
stimulus and general interest. If they chose to contribute 
"futility", it was their own fault. 
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From the President of the P. S. A. 

Large dinners, whether social or professional, are not 
ideal means of intellectual or emotional exchange. In 
lieu of something better, they have become an occasional 
method of assemblage for the membership of organiza- 
tions. The P. S. A., in addition to its monthly meetings 
of give and take, chooses to listen quietly once a year 
to some group or other of members and guests. This 
year all the speakers, except Mr. Chang Peng Chun, 
were Americans, from widely different parts of the country. 
There were no expatriates even. Only one of them had 
been heard before by the Society. Some of them may 
have been dull. So were some of their critics. But 
none of the speakers, if you will forgive me, made the 
lapse of mistaking mere smart distemper for "critical 
emotional insight." 

That sort of lapse, if you will forgive me again, is becom- 
ing too frequent in the pages of Poetry. Miss Dudley is 
not the only offender. Are there no stages, dear editor, 
between the stodgy and the supercilious? Are there 
no happier ways of avoiding one kind of emptiness than 
by substituting another ? Is sharp crash valuable to you ? 
Must a crackling of thorns boil the pot and the poet? 
Is even prose less important than pose? Should a 
magazine which has shown signs of health permit itself 
these amusing but unlovely sounds of literary indigestion ? 

Incidentally let me thank you for printing in a recent 
issue an honest and thoughtful article by Mr. Baker 
Brownell. Witter Bynner 
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